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From the moment Dr. Robert G. 
Paterson of Columbus, Ohio opened 
the seal sale clinic until its close the 
Christmas seal sale session of the 
Mississippi Valley Conference in 
Indianapolis was a success. With the 
clinic’s seventeen “cases,” covering 
methods, publicity and printed ma- 
terial the rapid fire reports of plans 
showed that there will be no repeti- 
tion of last year’s mistakes analyzed 
by W. P. Shahan of Springfield, III. 
as over-confidence, cold feet, cut lists. 

Full of zest, volunteer George 
Leist of Columbus, Indiana, will go 
out to recapture his crown as state 
prize-winning chairman (17 cents per 
capita) and all by personal solicita- 
tion. 

“Mailing them in 1932” brought 
forth lively discussion among the sec- 
retaries and served to clear the air 
for the locals. Practically all will 
use third class printed indicia on the 
going envelope (open end). Return 
postage is being confined largely to 
special letters. Special letters will be 
prepared in packets of 200 or more 
to subscribe to Postal Laws and 
Regulations. 

Mailing in rural districts presented 
an interesting item. When there are 
a number of small towns within a 
county it was declared an economy to: 
(1) mail entire list from headquarters 
under one permit placing address of 
local chairman on return envelope— 
provided, of course, each mailing 
consists of 200 pieces or more; (2) 
use of volunteer delivery in the towns 
—-confining the county mailing to the 
rural routes only and using third class 
printed indicia on the going envelope 
only in case there are 1,000 or more 
letters of this character. If there are 
fewer than 1,000 letters a 1 4c stamp 
or a precancelled 1c stamp will carry 


Work—Keynote at Indianapolis 


these letters just as economically. 
Gleaning Methods were carefully 
reviewed. The leaders know that the 
small contribution will play a_ big 
part in 1932. “We expect as good 
results from our gleanings this year 
as ever before,” said Ellen Boyce of 
the St. Louis Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, telling how they solicit 
support from the 80% of the people 
not reached through the mail sale. 
Miss Boyce pointed out that a 
thorough mail sale in no way handi- 
caps a high return from such proven 
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Needlessly, year 
after year, tubercu- 
losis takes its great 
toll. No other dis- 
ease kills as many 
persons in the most 
Productive period 
of life—15 to 45. 

Examine the peaks. 

Startling ? Yes, for 
tuberculosis can be 
<p €voided and cured. 

Help flatten these 
peaks. Your health 
tomorrow may de- 
Pend on your agsis- 


Lyre tance today. 


Tue TUBERCULOSIS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 


One of the four styles of 1932 Christmas 
seal advertisements offered to magazines 


and 


1933 Annual Meeting 


The dates for the 1933 annual 
meeting in Toronto, Canada, will be 
determined at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Tuberculosis Association to be held 
in New York October 11. 

The Program Committee for the 
1933 meeting is as follows. Clinical 
Section, Dr. Stuart Pritchard, chair- 
man, Dr. Edward J. Murray, vice- 
chairman, Dr. Stephen A. Douglass; 
Pathological Section, Dr. Florence R. 
Sabin, chairman, Dr. Leroy U. Gard- 
ner, vice-chairman, Dr. E. M. Med- 
lar; Administrative Section, Robert 
W. Osborn, chairman, Miss Kathryne 
M. Radebaugh, vice-chairman, Wil- 
liam F. Higby; Sociological Section, 
Dr. F. E. Harrington, chairman, 
Frank Kiernan, vice-chairman, Miss 
Frances Barbour. Philip P. Jacobs of 
the executive office is permanent sec- 
retary of the program committee. The 
committee will meet in ‘Toronto 


October 1932. 
At The Hague 


From the United States, fifty-three 
persons attended the International 
Union meeting at The Hague, in 
early September. Of the 800 delegates 
reported present, France only had a 
larger representation. 

Allergy, Sanocrysin or Gold Thera- 
py in Tuberculosis, and After-Care 
of the Tuberculous were the topics 
discussed with papers by Dr. William 
Charles White, Dr. J. Burns Amber- 
son, and Dr. H. A. Pattison. Royal 
hospitality was shown in receptions 
given at The Hague and Amsterdam 
for members of the Union and their 
friends. 

The 1934 meeting will be in War- 
saw, Poland, and will offer a special 
opportunity to visit several of the 
most important cities in that part of 
Europe. 


URIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 
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M. V. Conference 


The Mississippi Valley Conference 
on Tuberculosis met with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Sanatorium Association 
at Indianapolis September 12, 13, and 
14. The registration reached a total 
of about 400. Among the topics of 
the sessions of unusual interest were 
those on tuberculosis in industry 
directed by Robert B. Watson of 
Chicago, the session on college hygiene 
over which J. E. P. Holland presided, 
the session on rehabilitation with Dr. 
Max Biesenthal of Chicago as pre- 
siding officer. There were also sessions 
on Christmas seal publicity, and child 
health, and in the Sanatorium Asso- 
ciation an unusual array of medical 
papers. 

Dr. E. A. Mariette, superintendent 
of Glen Lake Sanatorium, Minneap- 
olis, was elected president of the 
Conference and Mr. A. W. Jones of 
St. Louis, secretary. Kansas City was 
chosen as the meeting place for 1933. 


Canada Ahead of Us 


A recent bulletin from the Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis Association makes 
a very interesting statement, viz., 
that Canada has reached, and even 
surpassed, the standard of one bed 
to each annual death. The figure 
for Canada is 1.05 beds per death. 
This is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment and deserves high praise for the 
earnest and successful efforts of the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association 
along these lines. In contrast to this 
figure, the ratio of beds to deaths 
in the United States has reached only 
0.91 beds per death. The United 
States still needs 8,000 beds to reach 
the minimum standard already at- 
tained by Canada. 
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A. P. H. A. Institute 


The difference between health 
education that hits the target and 
the kind that gets nowhere depends 
upon method. A rare opportunity to 
learn more about effective methods 
is being offered by the American 
Public Health Association. An in- 
stitute on health education will be 
conducted by the Public Health Edu- 
cation Section of that organization 
for workers of health departments 
and volunteer health associations. The 
staff consists of ten experienced health 
workers under the directorship of Dr. 
Iago Galdston. The sessions will be 
held immediately preceding the an- 
nual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, namely, October 
22, 23, and 24, 1932, at Hotel Wil- 
lard, Washington, D. C. The regis- 
tration fee is $5.00. Write to the 
American Public Health Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
for prospectus. 


Work—Keynote 


(Continued from page 41) 
gleaning methods as button sales, 
school bonds and coin boxes. 

Twenty-three thousand dollars was 
realized from methods of solicitation 
other than mail in St. Louis and this 
helped to make the remarkable show- 
ing of a 6% increase in the gross 
sale, with decreased cost of 38%. 

Other gleaning methods discussed 
were booth sales with the new booth 
head dress featured, bridge benefits, 
rummage sales and entertainments. 

Volunteer Delivery struck a pop- 
ular chord. Apparently every type of 
volunteer, including the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Boy Scouts, Jun- 
ior Leaguers, Girl Reserves, and un- 
employed will be conscripted for this 
service which is by all odds the best 
answer to mailing worries in 1932. 
Among the advantages are—economy, 
no question of weight of letter, an 
immediate clearing of lists, excellent 
publicity, spirit of service, neighbor- 
hood cohesion. 

The conference was warned, how- 
ever, not to let volunteer delivery 
become a house to house canvas. The 
hand to addressee plan should be used, 
with return postage (a government 
3c stamped envelope) for return of 
gift. 

Plans for cost cutting were re- 
viewed. “Pay stations,” instructions 


Health Education Courses 
Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, has an extension course in 
health education for teachers which 
offers six hours of college credit. 
County superintendents, high school 
principals, and grade teachers have 
availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity. In a number of cases, financial 
assistance has been rendered by the 
tuberculosis association of the county 
in which the teacher is working. This 
extension course gives the opportunity 
to develop a health program in schools 
under the direction of Peabody’s 
Department of Health Education. 
The seventh year begins this month 
and tuberculosis associations in Ten- 
nessee are assisting in bringing this 
opportunity to the attention of the 
teachers in their districts. 

A course in child health education 
was given at the State Normal School 
at Bellingham, Washington during 
the summer session, with Mrs. B. B. 
Buchanan, executive secretary of the 
Washington Tuberculosis Association, 
acting as director and instructor for 
certain phases of the work. The 
departments of bacteriology, home 
economics, physical education and 
nursing, provided the lecturers in their 
respective fields. Lectures on mental 
hygiene were given by the secretary 
of the State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, and the Elementary Super- 
visor in the State Department of 
Education also participated. Thirty- 
three teachers were enrolled. 


for using the nearest seal sale booth, 
fire station, or bank to leave the 
unstamped envelopes returning gift. 

Chairmen were encouraged to an- 
alyze their returns carefully. 1932 
marks the greatest change ever known 
in our mailing procedure. The results 
will be interesting. 

Publicity methods are well defined 
in the Mississippi Valley states. One 
heard of everything, from the clever 
radio program of the “Live a little 
longer Club” of St. Louis to the 
publicity plans of Will Carlton of 
Cleveland. 

One of the finest contributions to 
the 1932 sale was a seal sale talk 
given under the guise of an address 
of welcome by Stanley Coulter, Ph. 
D., Dean Emeritus of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and state seal sale chairman 
for Indiana. 
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Scholarship Winners 
at M. I. T. 


Miss Vivian Drenckhahn, Miss 
Elna I. Perkins, and Miss Eleanor 
C. Wight have been awarded scho- 
larships in health education at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for 
the year 1932-33 through the Child 
Health Education Service of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
Miss Drenckhahn was formerly 
health education director on the staff 
of the Onondaga County, New York, 
Tuberculosis Association and more 
recently has been on the staff of the 
Mower County Public Health Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota. Miss Perkins 
has been for several years a member 
of Mrs. K. W. Wootten’s staff at 
the Georgia State College for Women 
as Associate Professor of Health 
Education, and Miss Wight is a 
recent graduate of Simmons College, 
Boston, where she has specialized in 
the scientific field. 

The scholarships are each worth 
$500 covering full year’s tuition at 
the Institute. Those who are inter- 
ested in these scholarships for 1933- 
1934 are invited to apply to the 
Child Health Education Service of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
for application blanks and further 
information. 


Child Welfare to Have 
Reprint Service 


Child Welfare, the National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine has estab- 
lished a Reprint Service to make 
available to the service agencies of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and other interested groups, 
reprints of articles appearing in the 
magazine. One of the first of these 
articles to be reprinted is ““Has Your 
Child An Appetite,” by Janet Buck- 
ingham, Nutrition Specialist at the 
University of Cincinnati Nursery 
School, appearing in the September 
issue of Child Welfare. This new 
Service will help materially to give 
wider distribution to the valuable and 
always timely articles appearing in 
Child Welfare and we urge workers 
in the child health field to avail them- 
selves'of this opportunity. 

For further information and prices 
write to Child Welfare, 1201—16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Increasing the Net Return 


At the risk of repetition, but in 
order to present the arguments in a 
more or less ordered sequence, this 
article records in brief outline some 
of the ways in which the net return 
from the Christmas seal sale may be 
increased while at the same time the 
cost of operation may be reduced. 


1. Cutting the basic list. A first step 
in reducing the cost is to cut all of the 
less productive or possibly non-productive 
names out of the list. The optimum list 
is one that has the largest possible num- 
ber of givers with the least possible dead 
wood. The list may be cut in three ways. 

a. By omission of new individual names 
except where these are of un- 
usually high calibre and therefore 
by concentration on the cream of 
the list ot last year’s givers. 

b. By omission of individual non-givers 
for two years back and longer. 

c. By omission of firms and groups who 
have been non-givers for two years 
or longer. 

2. Strengthening the list. 

a. By reclassification wherever possible 
of individual givers to higher 
grades, especially by the inclusion 
of the “Xtra” contribution slip. 
Every list should have at least ten 
per cent of special names singled 
out for special types of solicitation, 
not counting. those on personal 
solicitation. 

b. The realignment of groups and bet- 
ter classification of groups to fa- 
cilitate sureness of approach by 
making contacts with the right 
people to present your message to 

the group. 

3. Geographical grouping of lists to 
facilitate 
. Messenger delivery of mail. 

. Drop letters for one cent postage. 

Personal solicitation. 

Cutting the postage cost. 

. By the use of printed indicia as sug- 
gested by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association with a one cent 
going postage and either a three 
cent return postage or a request 
for the contributor to pay the re- 
turn postage. Business reply en- 
velopes are not preferred for this 
purpose. It should be noted 
1. That there may be a cost for 

permit. 

2. That if business reply envelopes 
are used it costs four cents 
each to get them back. 

3. The relative value of three cents 
on the return envelope as 
against an appeal to the con- 
tributor to pay the postage 
should be carefully weighed 

4+. The use of precancelled stamps 
for small quantities of mail. 

b. Messenger or volunteer delivery 

plan. Under this plan it is best 
to inclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope. The plan works admir- 
ably where the list is not too large, 
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Supply Service Notes 
REDUCTIONS IN PRICE 


The pamphlet, “The Childhood 
Type of Tuberculosis,” has been 
reduced in price. Landmarks of Prog- 
ress, a poster 22 inches by 30 inches, 
illustrating the history of tuberculosis 
for use in schools, health centers, 
community houses and health depart- 
ments, lobbies, etc., also has been 
reduced. 

Write your state tuberculosis asso- 
ciation regarding these reductions. 


League of Nations to Meet 


The League of Nations, U. S. A., 
will hold its tenth annual convention 
in St. Louis, January 12, 13, 14, 
1933. Dr. George H. Hoxie, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Tuberculosis 
Association, has been appointed by 
Dr. Emerson as the official represen- 
tative of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. Other state and local 
associations, especially those located 
in the vicinity, may wish to send 
representatives. 


say not exceeding 5,000 to 8,000 
names. Care must be taken in dis- 
tributing the mail geographically 
and the formula or “spiel” of the 
messenger must be absolutely ster- 
eotyped. It should be noted that 
the messenger is not a solicitor 
and must under no circumstances 
pretend to be one. He or she is 
merely a messenger. The letter 
makes the sale. 

c. By paying three cents on the going 
letter and requesting the contrib- 
utor to pay the return postage. 
This in a way is the reverse of 
the messenger plan and has its 
merits in a large mailing list. The 
results in this method must be 
carefully weighed as against “a” 
above. 

d. By delaying follow-ups not too long, 
but possibly until Juanuary 1 or a 
little later and then by using if 
possible the double postcard for 
follow-up. 

e. By suggesting to the recipient, espe- 
cially in the small towns, the per- 
sonal delivery of his letter with 
money to the office or box of the 
association. One fairly large city 
is planning to have special stations 
for the delivery of mail in all fire 
houses and police stations. 

5. Personal solicitation. This method 
costs little and rightly used is a big 
money getter. It has great value on a 
special list for contributors of $10 or over. 
It may also be used effectively and 
economically under certain circumstances 
for follow-up of mail sale letter. Be sure 
that all unsolicited names are included 
in the mail sale list. 
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In the Field 


Dr. J. A. Myers’ long-awaited new 
book for tuberculosis and public 
health workers, The Child and the 
Tuberculosis Problem, is just off the 
press. Write to the National Tuber- 
culosis Association for a copy or for 
descriptive circular. 

Miss Mary E. Bateman has been 
appointed Social Research Fellow of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
for the coming year. 

The Texas Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has moved to 700 Brazos Street, 
Austin. 

Tentative Course of Study in 
Health Instruction for Secondary 
Schools, Bulletin 61, from the State 
of Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, of which W. J. 
Moorehead is director, is a practical 
outline to encourage and assist teach- 
ers in their school work. 

Italy has recognized the double- 
barred cross as the emblem of their 
campaign against tuberculosis. All 
associations legally recognized may 
use this, but any not legally recog- 
nized will be subject to a fine. 

With the assistance of Robert W. 
Osborn of the Buffalo Tuberculosis 
Association and under the auspices of 
the Buffalo Courier Express, station 
WKBW last August broadcast a 
radio drama, “Public Health Marches 
On.” The play, directed by Herbert 
Rice of the broadcasting company was 
based on the report of the New York 
State Health Commission. The roto- 
gravure section of the Courier Ex- 
press contained an entire page of 
illustrations featuring various phases 
of health conservation in the state. 

Bexar County Public Health Asso- 
ciation at San Antonio, Texas, has 
changed its naine to the Bexar County 
Tuberculosis Association. | 


Death of Dr. Swan 


Dr. Will Howard Swan of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, died on Sep- 
tember 3 at the age of sixty-five. 
Following his graduation at Harvard 
Medical School he was in general 
practice in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
until about 1900 when he went to 
Colorado Springs. Here he gained a 
wide reputation for his work in tuber- 
culosis. During the war Dr. Swan 
was medical director of the Govern- 
ment Tuberculosis Hospital in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Four Excellent Studies 


Of general interest are four brief stu- 
dies by Howard Whipple Green, Sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Health Council, 
two of which were published by that 
organization and two by the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League of Cleveland late in the 
Spring of 1932. Mr. Green’s presentation 
of the material on unemployment, infant 
mortality, and tuberculosis, as related to 
economic status, is particularly interesting 
and timely. Following is a brief review 
of each. Copies may be purchased from 
the publishers. 

TUBERCULOSIS IN CLEVELAND — VARIA- 
TIONS IN RATES FOR SELECTED AGES AND 
BY Sex—1910-1931 is published by the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League of Cleveland. 
This 18-page report presents largely 
through the use of illustrative charts the 
trend of the tuberculosis death rate as 
revealed by the analysis of the mortality 
according to age, sex, and color, in this 
city of more than 900,000 population over 
a twenty-one year period. Of particular 
interest are the facts revealed regarding 
the adolescent and early adult group 
between the ages of 15 and 25. In this 
group the average male rate of 133 for 
the five year period 1910-14 has decreased 
68 per cent to a rate of 43 in the five- 
year period 1927-31, whereas the female 
rate of 124 in the earlier period has 
decreased only 35 per cent to a rate of 
80 during the latter period. 

Other high points in the trend of the 
mortality are stated concisely and simply; 
thirteen charts illustrate them in a manner 
that is readily understandable. Such a 
study is the sort of analysis of tuberculosis 
mortality that should be available for 
all communities, and serves as a model 
for similar ones in other cities. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND Economic STRATA— 
CLEVELAND'S Five-City AREA, 1928-31 also 
is published by the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of Cleveland. In this study the 
author has analyzed the tuberculosis 
deaths occurring during the four-year 
period 1928-1931, classified by age, sex, 
and color, and distributed geographically 
into the 252 census tracts in Cleveland’s 
five-city area which includes besides 
Cleveland, the cities of Lakewood, Cleve- 
land Heights, East Cleveland, and Shaker 
Heights, with a total population of more 
than a million. The data were grouped 
into the twelve economic areas into which 
the larger number of census tracts were 
combined, the economic rating being de- 
termined by home values and rentals. 
Both white and colored rates were cal- 
culated for each economic area, and 
standardization to eliminate variations. 

Comparison of what the author terms 
the “Low 100,000” and the “High 100,000” 
shows that not only tuberculosis but other 
ills of humanity are accentuated by eco- 
nomic status. Thus, among the white 
population, the tuberculosis death rate 
was 98 in the Low area as compared 
with 20 in the High area; the infant 
mortality rate in 1928 was 88 in the Low 
area and 39 in the High area; the per- 
centage families under the care of welfare 
agencies during 1931 was 20.7 in the Low 
and 0.4 in the High area. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Economic STATUS 
is published by the Cleveland Health 
Council. It is amazing, indeed, to see in 
cold print the actual figures on the extent 
of unemployment in one of the repre- 
sentatives cities of the country, and to 
note the constant increase in the number 
of jobless, over a period of two years. 
In April, 1930, the author points out, one- 
tenth of the gainful workers in Cleveland 
were jobless; in January, 1931, one- 
fourth; and by March, 1932, as many as 
forty per cent. Similarly, the average 
number of families cared for by the 
Associated Charities had increased from 
789 per month in 1928 to 18,639 in Feb- 
ruary of 1932, and the average amount 
spent for relief over the same period had 
increased from a little over $20,000 to 
almost $400,000. Over seven and one-half 
millions of dollars is the amount that is 
estimated will be spent in 1932. It is 
further estimated that by December of 
this year it will be necessary to provide 
material relief for 27.3 families per 100 
jobless, this proportion having grown 
steadily from 2.1 in January, 1929. 

Analysis of data by economic areas 
(determined by value of owned homes 
and monthly rental of rented homes) re- 
vealed that all strata of society are not 
equally affected by unemployment. In 
April, 1930, 24.2 per cent of the gainful 
workers in the lowest economic area were 
jobless, 18.8 per cent in the next, but only 
1.5 in the highest. Estimates for Feb- 
ruary, 1932, showed that 70 per cent of 
the gainful workers in the lowest eco- 
nomic area were jobless, as compared 
with 6 per cent in the highest economic 
area. Similarly, in 1931, as many as 16.9 
to 20.6 per cent of the families in the 
two lowest economic areas were given 
material relief, and only 0.3 per cent in 
the highest economic area. In certain of 
the smaller divisions known as census 
tracts as many as 40 to 44 per cent of 
the families were given relief in 1931. 

INFANT MorTALIfTY AND ECONOMIC 
Status, published by the Cleveland 
Health Council, presents data on birth 
rates and infant deaths in Cleveland’s 
five-city area in which the combined 
population amounts to more than a’ mil- 
lion. For the city of Cleveland alone is 
reported an infant death rate of 53.2 per 
1,000 births, the lowest rate for any of 
the ten largest cities of the country. This 
low rate and the considerable decrease 
which has taken place in the number of 
infant deaths during the past two decades 
is ascribed largely to the decrease in 
deaths from a_ single cause, namely, 
diarrhea and enteritis. 

As related to economic status, both the 
birth and the infant death rates are 
much higher in the lower economic strata 
of the population. In the light of previous 
studies, it is suggested that the higher 
rates in the lower economic groups are 
at least partly due to differences in age, 
since it is known that the normal birth 
rate for the younger age groups is con- 
siderably greater than that for the older 
groups, and a disproportionately large 
number of the married women in the 
lower economic areas fall in the younger 
age groups. 


